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Condition  op  the  Slaves  in  tiib  South- 
west. Tho  Pittsburg  Gazette  publishes  a  letter 
from  our  fleet  on  the  Mississippi  relating  to  tho 
condition  of  the  negroes  on  that  river : 

CONTINUED  ARRIVAL  OP  FUGITIVES. 

Fugitive  slaves  continue  to  arrive  on  the  fleet 
from  various  points  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
and  are  generally  put  to  wort  on  the  canal  across 
the  peninsula,  or  employed  in  some  capacity  on 
the  various  vessels.  The  negroes  could  not  bo 
returned  to  their  masters,  if  there  were  such,  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  our  officers;  for  their  own- 
ers in  many  instances  are  either  in  the  rebel  army 
or  have  run  away,  leaving  their  sable  chattels  vir- 
tually and  effectively  free. 

SUFFERINGS  OF  PLANTATION  SLAVES. 

Many  of  them  declare  that  they  never  were  so 
badly  treated  as  they  have  been  during  the  past 
twelvemonth.  They  have  been  overworked,  poor- 
ly fed,  wretchedly  clothed  and  cruelly  beaten, 
without  any  other  reason  than  to  destroy  their 
refractory  spirit,  and  prevent  all  possibility  of  in- 
surrection. Ttje  effect  of  this  increased  severity 
has  been  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  was  de- 
sired. Negroes  who  were  content  with  their  con- 
dition a  year  ago  have  since  grown  very  impatient 
of  bondage,  and  resolved  to  run  away  whenever 
they  could  obtain  an  opportunity. 

They  have  had  little  else  to  eat  during  the  pres- 
ent year  than  corn  bread  and  molasses,  (bacon, 
flour  and  beef  having  been  extremely  scarce  on 
account  of  the  blockade,  those  articles  being  pur- 
chased usually  at  the  North,)  and  not  untrequent- 
ly  have  they  been  forced  to  labor  very  severely 
when  they  have  had  very  little  aliment.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  kind  of  treatment,  many  of  the 
slaves  have  died,  and  it  is  said  that  the  mortality 
among  the  blacks  has  never  been  so  great  as  dar- 
ing the  past  twelvemonth. 

GENERAL  WILLIAMS  RETURNS  SLAVES. 

Some  days  ago  a  family  of  negroes  arrived  at 
Gen.  Williams's  headquarters  and  asked  for  some 
employment,  as  they  had  been  prompted  to  fly 
from  their  home  on  account  of  cruel  treatment. 
Soon  after  a  woman,  living,  she  said,  in  51issis- 
sippi,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Vicksburg, 
went  to  the  General's  tent  and  claimed  the  ne- 
groes, declaring  she  was  tenderly  attached  to 
them,  especially  to  the  younger  ones,  and  that 
they  were  her  only  means  of  support. 

So  cunning  a  tale  did  she  tell,  so  much  feeling 
did  she  seem  to  display,  that  the  General  be- 
lieved her,  and  promptly  returned  her  negroes. 

SLAVES  MUTILATED    BY  DOGS. 

A  day  or  two  after  ho  heard  she  had  whipped 
the  slaves  half  to  death,  and  had  actually  tied,  up 
two  ot  the  youngest,  ten  and  twelve  years  old, 
and  set  upon  them  several  fierce  dogs,  which  had 
nearly  devoured  their  hands  and  arms  and  terribly 
mutilated  thf  ir  bodies.  The  General  sent  somo  of 
his  soldiers  to  tho  widow's  plantation,  and  they 
confirmed  the  story,  horrible  as  it  is,  in  nearly  all 
of  its  shuddering  particulars.  Tho  General  lost 
no  time  in  depriving  her  of  her  chattels,  promis- 
ing to  give  them  employment  when  the  condition 
of  their  wounds  would  enable  them  to  work. 
This  woman  has  the  reputation  and  position  of  a 
lady  in  the  Soutb,  and  possesses  intelligence  and 
manners  far  above  most  of  the  women  living  in 
Secessia. 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  SLAVES. 

That  we  may  see  exactly  how  the  wind  blows  the 
following  extracts  from  an  editorial  of  the  Picayune 
of  Friday  will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Northern 
people  as  to  how  the  President's  Proclamations  are 
expounded  in  this  latitude  : 

"  The  Pol'Ce  Regulations  in  Reference  to  Slates. 
—The  emancipation  Proclamation  of  thejPresident  of 
the  United  States,  after  enumerating  the  States  and 
narts  of  Stales  to  which  it  does  not  apply,  contains 
thpse  words-  '  And  which  excepted  parts  are.  for  the 
Present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were 
not  issued.'  Among  the  'excepted  parts'  are  thir- 
teen  parishes  of  this  Slate,  including  New-Orleans 
These  parishes  are  Orleans,  St.  Bernard,  Plaque- 
mines Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  St. 

MWe  desire' respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  here  to  the  very  specific  language  of  me 
FvPfutive  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  has  a  very  direct  and  important  bearing  , 
ui^ivtba  interests  and  peace  of  our  citizens.   This  I 


city  and  the  parishes  aforesaid,  it  will  be  perceived, 
remain,  in  reference  to  our  servile  population,  pre- 
cisely as  if  no  proclamation  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
Issued.  The  said  proclamation  does  not  touch  our 
local  police  regulations  in  the  slightest  particular  ; 
therefore,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  it  leaves  them 
'precisely' where  it  found  them— in  full  force.  The 
public  now  are  expecting  to  see  the  laws  enforced, 
and  were  much  gratified  the  other  day  with  the  steps 
taken  by  Col.  French,  the  Provost-Marshal,  toward 
this  end." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Picayune  confines  its 
remarks  to  the  effect  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  1st 
of  January  last.  If  the  previously  passed  laws  of 
Congress,  and  the  previously  issued  proclamations  of 
the  President  regarding  Slavery  mean  anything,  have 
any  vitality,  is  there  a  slave  left  in  New-Orleans  or  any- 
where else  within  out  lines  ?  The  exceptions  made  by 
the  President  are  merely  pleasant  fictions,  or  what 
else  you  please— a  strange  and  singular  oversight— 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  certainly  does  not  intend  to  restore 
Slavery  where  it  don't  exist,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  the  whole  countlry  is  to  be  free,  except  the 
few  blessed  spots  excepted  by  the  President's  Procla- 
mation. But  to  the  arrests— the  Delta  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  this  vein  : 

Excitement  Among  the  Colored  Population.— Yes- 
terday was  an  interesting  day  to  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  status  slave.  Some  two  hundred  had  been 
arrested  the  previous  night  by  the  police,  enforcing 
the  order  of  Col.  French  to  take  up  all  who  were 
found  in  the  streets  after  the  8  o'clock  bell  should 
ring,  who  did  not  have  passes  from  their  owners  or 
agents.  As  no  warning  had  been  given  them,  the 
lockups  were  soon  full.  Yesterdav  the  owners  of  a 
great  many  culled,  paid  jail  fees  and  took  their  ser- 
vants home,  while  others,  on  showing  that  they  were 
freemen,  wev-  set  at  liberty,  and  the  balance  were 
sent  to  the  police  jail  to  await  the  pleasure  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  There  was  some  stir  and  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  and  some  opened  their  eyes  wider 
than  usual  at  this  singular  turn  of  events.— Jan.  22. 

Without  Parses. — A  great  many  negroes  were  taken 
up  last  night,  for  being  out  without  passes  from  their 
owners.  This  will  be  the  case  for  a  few  nights,  until 
the  new  order  of  things  becomes  generally  known, 
when  Sambo  will  either  stay  in  his  quarters,  get  his 
pass,  or  brighten  np  his  wi  s  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
the  police. — Jan.  23. 

The  Picayune  treats  the  matter  with  less  levity, 
and  in  a  more  business  way,  merely  congratulating 
its  readers  upon  the  lact  that  in  a  lew  days  the  old 
police  regulations  of  the  city  regarding  slaves  will  be  in 
full  operation,  and  everything  will  be  moving  on  glori- 
ously. Comment  is  useless.  What  are  we  fighting 
for? 

DEPARTURE  OF  REGISTERED  ENEMIES. 

Por  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Banks 
the  way  has  been  opened  to  the  secesh  to  get  across 
the  lake  into  rebeldom,  and  the  wav  it  was  done 
forms  the  staple  of  a  good  deal  of  gossip.  The  Delta 
gives  the  report  in  full,  and  as  it  is  such  an  amusing 
chapter,  Northern  readers  shall  have  it.  Consider- 
ing how  dull  everything  is  here,  generally  speaking, 
I  feel  a  sort  of  malicious  dissatisfaction  that  I  was 
not  on  the  jolly  pic-nic  alluded  to.  Surely  no  straw- 
berry party  that  ever  left  Catherine-street  dock  to 
mearder  among  the  green  shades  of  Harlem  had  such 
a  good  time  generally.   But  to  the  account: 

The  Trip  to  Madisonville.— Col.  Clarke,  Provost- 
Marshal  General  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  has 
returned  from  his  trip  to  Madisonville,  in  the  land  of 
Dixie.  He  left  here  last  Wednesday  morning  on  the 
steamboat  S.  B.  Brawn,  taking  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  women  and  children,  and  something  less  than  a 
dozen  old  men,  being  ill  of  the  registered  enemies 
that  availed  them  bf«fes  of  the  privilege  to 
-cross  the  lines  and  join  their  friends  in  that 
promising  lai  d  of  promise  and  promises.  The 
trip  is  represented  as  having  been  a  very 
agreeable  and  pleasant  one,  neing  more  tike 
a  party  of  pleasure  than  a  party  that  was  bidding 
farewell  to  pleasure,  and  from  the  great  number  of 
baskets  of  provisions,  (each  ladv  having  provided  her- 


self with  rations  far  a  long  march,)  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  real  cause  of  their  going  would  have  thought 
it  some  joyous  pic-nic  party.  The  ladles  at  first 
prevailed  upo  i  Colonel  Clarke — who  is  a  very 
amiable  iPntipman  jpd  a  j;reat  lady's  man — to 
land  inern  at  Manchac  ;  but  on  arriving  there 
the  scene  of  desolation,  and  the  Inhospitable  appear- 
ance of  the  alligators  and  other  fierce  inhabitants  of 
the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pass,  com- 
bined to  give  such  a  disagreeable  notion  of  the  wild 
region,  which  has beendeserted  by  everything  human, 
that  the  Colonel's  fair  cargo  was  quite  well  satisfied 
that  Madisonville  would  be  the  best  point  after  all,  at 
whieh  to  terminate  their  piesent  journey.  Accord- 
ingly the  boat  was  turned  around,  and  the  partv  soon 
arrived  at  that  important  commercial  city,  which  is 
to  the  Tchefuncta  what  New-Orleans  is  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, Rome  to  the  Tiber,  and  London  to  the  Thames. 
Here  the  rebel  ladies  were  put  ashore,  with  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions.  They  found  but  few  people  in 
the  town  to  welcome  them.  There  were  no  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  neighborhood,  rind  although 
there  were  signs  of  the  guerrillas  having  recently 
been  about,  they  had  all  skedaddled,  on  hearing  the 
whistle  of  the  Broivn,  As  the  steamer  backed  out 
from  the  wharl  to  return,  the  ladies  gave  three  hearty 
cheers  for  Col.  Clarke,  followed  by  three  for  their 
idol,  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  whole  of  this  pleasant  affair,ho we ver,  Is  dashed 
by  a  single  sentence  from  the  pen  of  the  Commanding 
General,  lor  just  at  the  moment  we  have  a  National 
officer  who  is  really  popular  with  the  Secesh,  out 
comes  the  following  startlirg  paragraph  : 
CEitractJ 

Special  Orbebs  No.  13. — Brig.-Gen.  James  Boweh 
is  appointed  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  and  will  relieve  CoI.John  S.Clabkb, 
Ald-de-CarnD  inhis«duties  as  such. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Banks. 
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From  the  Louts  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  The  1882  edition  of  Thayer's  expanded 
book  featured  on  the  cover,  of  all  things,  a  football 
player. 

We  may  never  know.  In  the  end,  Thayer  did  not  mention 
any  romance  in  his  book.  On  July  26,  1862,  Browning  saw 
President  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  and  "read  him  a  portion 
of  the  letter."  Lincoln  asked  him  to  leave  the  letter  with  him. 
Browning  did  so,  and  thus  the  letter  now  appears  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  far 
as  is  known,  Lincoln  never  replied  to  Thayer's  letter.  The 
Pioneer  Boy,  and  How  He  Became  President  appeared  in  1863 
and  was  a  great  success.  Seven  thousand  copies  had  been 
printed  by  the  end  of  1863,  and  eighteen  thousand  were  in 
print  in  186-4.  An  l!S6.r)  edition  noted  that  twenty-eight 
thousand  copies  had  been  printed.  He  expanded  the  book  in 
1882  and  sold  about  sixty  thousand  copies  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Though  no  longer  read,  Thayer's  book  was,  for  a 
time,  the  most  complete  biography  of  Lincoln,  and  its  rags-to- 
riches  theme  was  clearly  a  formula  for  successful  writing  in 
Lincoln's  century. 

Some  New  Light  on 
the  Matson  Slave  Case 

Of  the  handful  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  legal  cases  which  are 
widely  known,  the  Matson  slave  case  is  by  far  the  most 
controversial.  The  anomaly  of  the  Great  Emancipator's 
involvement  on  the  side  of  a  slaveholder  in  this  fugitive  slave 
case  has  vexed  and  puzzled  historians  for  decades.  Early 
biographies  tended  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Later,  some  writers 
tried  to  explain  it  away  by  suggesting  that  Lincoln  had  so 
little  taste  for  this  species  of  litigation  that  he  performed 
poorly  in  court,  lost  the  argument,  and  thus  allowed  the 
fugitives  to  go  free.  Historians  in  recent  years  have  been 
content  to  admit  that  Lincoln  was  a  complex  man,  not  always 
consistent,  and  to  emphasize  the  rapid  growth  of  his  anti- 
slavery  feelings  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  All  of  this 
literature,  however,  has  been  consistent  in  focusing  on  the 
lawyer's  personal  moral  dilemma.  The  legal  issues  involved 


in  the  case  have  been  substantially  ignored. 

The  Matson  slave  case  was  a  hearing  lor  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  Jane  Bryant  and  her  four  children.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  Robert  Matson,  a  Kentucky  planter  who 
owned  land  in  Coles  County,  Illinois.  Matson  brought  slaves 
to  Illinois  to  farm  the  land  every  year  but  always  returned 
them  alter  harvest,  thus  avoiding  any  claim  that  his  slaves 
were  permanent  residents  on  Illinois's  free  soil  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  freedom.  Matson  employed  Jane's  husband, 
Anthony,  as  a  permanent  overseer  on  the  Illinois  farm.  This 
was  strictly  legal,  for  Anthony  was  a  free  man. 

In  1847  Jane  Bryant  had  a  serious  falling-out  with 
Matson's  white  housekeeper,  who  may  have  been  the  master's 
mistress.  Anthony  began  to  fear  that  the  housekeeper  might 
persuade  Matson  to  sell  Jane  and  the  children  South.  The 
housekeeper  had  threatened  to  do  so,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
in  a  position  to  make  her  threat  stick.  Anthony  sought  the 
help  of  Gideon  M.  Ashmore  and  Hiram  Rutherford,  local 
antislavery  men.  They  kept  Jane  and  the  children  at 
Ash  more  s  inn  in  Oakland,  Illinois.  Matson  sought  the 
remedy  of  law  to  gain  the  return  of  his  property.  He  employed 
attorney  Usher  F.  Linder,  who  managed  to  have  the  slaves 
confined  to  the  jail  in  Charleston,  the  county  seat  of  Coles 
County.  Ashmore  and  Rutherford  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  demanding  Illinois's  reasons  for  confining  the 
fugitives,  and  a  hearing  was  held  before  Judges  Samuel  H. 
Treat  and  William  Wilson  on  October  16,  1847. 

Lincoln  came  to  Coles  County  and  was  also  engaged  on 
Matson's  side.  The  opposing  attorneys,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin 
and  Charles  H.  Constable,  argued  that  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Illinois  Constitution  made  the 
slaves  free  by  virtue  of  their  residence  on  the  soil  of  a  state 
where  slavery  was  illegal.  Lincoln  apparently  argued  that 
Jane  Bryant  was  a  seasonal  worker  following  a  long-accepted 
custom  and  was  in  no  way  a  legal  resident  of  the  state.  The 
judges  ruled  in  favor  of  the  slaves  and  declared  them  free. 

The  aforementioned  facts  in  the  case  are  common 
knowledge.  New  light  comes  from  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher's  The 
Dred  Scott  Case:  Its  Significance  in  American  Law  and 
Politics  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1978).  Professor 
Fehrenbacher  explains  that  the  legal  difference  between 
"domicile"  and  "sojourn"  in  a  free  state  was  a  commonplace 
distinction  in  American  jurisprudence  in  Lincoln's  day.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  a  mastercould  remain  in  the  state 
with  his  slaves  for  six  months  without  affecting  the  legal 
status  of  the  slaves.  New  York  allowed  a  nine-month  sojourn 
with  slaves.  In  1843  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  a 
master's  right  of  sojourn  in  the  state  with  his  slaves,  saying 
that  to  deny  it  would  "tend  greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  to  destroy 
the  common  bond  of  union  amongst  us."  In  the  1840s, 
however.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  revoked  their  laws 
allowing  sojourn  with  slaves,  and  courts  in  other  Northern 
states  began  to  rule  that  slaves  were  freed  merely  by  touching 
free  soil.  In  the  Matson  case,  some  of  Illinois's  judges  followed 
the  new  trend. 

John  J.  Duff  argued  in  A.  Lincoln:  Prairie  Lawyer  (New 
York:  Rinehart,  1960)  that  Lincoln  performed  well  in  the  case 
and  that  Ficklin  and  Constable  performed  poorly.  All  they 
had  to  do  to  assure  her  freedom,  Duff  claimed,  was  to  cite  as 
precedent  the  decision  in  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  —  in  which 
Lincoln  himself  had  gained  freedom  for  a  Negro  girl  named 
Nance  by  arguing  that  the  Illinois  Constitution  and  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  prevented  her  being  a  slave  in  the  state! 
Duff's  argument  betrays  his  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
issues  in  the  Matson  case.  The  issues  in  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell 
were  altogether  different.  Nance  was  a  resident  of  Illinois,  an 
indentured  servant  rather  than  a  slave.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Illinois  law  presumed  a  person  free  without  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  Nance's  "owner"  could  not  produce 
that  proof.  The  important  point  is  that  she  lived  in  Illinois. 
Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  "domicile"  and 
"sojourn." 

The  real  marvel  in  the  case  is  the  reasoning  of  Treat  and 
Wilson.  Both  men  had  been  members  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  1813,  when  it  affirmed  the  right  of  sojourn  with 
slaves  in  the  state! 

In  the  Matson  slave  case,  Lincoln  and  Linder  had  the  law 
on  their  side  but  not  the  judges. 
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